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was obvious; and equally obvious to most people was the solu-
tion of an amalgamation. This was Halifax's view. On Decem-
ber 3Oth 1932, he wrote to Athelstan Riley:

I really cannot tell you how, in all these difficulties in regard to
the Union, I miss you. I sometimes wonder whether the amalga-
mation of the Union with the Society of which Maurice Child is
Chairman* [the Anglo-Catholic Congress], and which is growing
by leaps and bounds, might not be the best solution of our dif-
ficulties. After all such a Society as the Union is not eternal and it
may be that some such solution would be the obvious course.3
A Liaison Committee of the two bodies was appointed early
in 1933, in the hope that during the celebrations of the centen-
ary of the Oxford Movement an agreed scheme of union
might be announced. But the Committee was in trouble al-
most from the start. A strong opposition developed in the
Council of the English Church Union. Some of the members
disliked the daring experiments of the Anglo-Catholic Con-
gress; they mistrusted its leaders, whom they regarded as en-
fants terribles of the Church of England, frivolous, extravagant,
and prone to sensational enterprises; they remembered with
misgivings Bishop Weston's telegram to the Pope. So amalga-
mation was whittled down to co-operation, and at last, in a final
flare of intractability, the Council rejected the latest proposals
of the Liaison Committee to bring about even this attenuated
relationship, appointed to themselves a new Secretary, and
arranged for an independent office. It was an unhappy deadlock,
the despair of those who could see no alternative to union except
a miserable competition of two societies, each struggling for
existence. But it appeared that nothing more could be done.
Halifax himself cut the knot, his intervention being brought
about by an unexpected and almost fortuitous circumstance*
When the members of the English Church Union opened the
* This was not quite correct.